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FRIENDS OR QUAKERS. 
(Continued from page 339.) 

The enlightened and comprehensive mind of 
George Fox was not long in perceiving the ne- 
cessity for this; and he early began to make ar- 
rangements for carrying it into practice. Under 


the guidance of the light of Christ Jesus, which 
had so clearly unfolded to him the doctrines and 
precepts of the gospel in their true spiritual cha- 
racter, he commenced the arduous work of esta- 
blishing meetings for discipline ; and, in a few 
years, had the satisfaction to see his labor and 
concern crowned with success, both in England 


and America. Under the influence of that 
Christian love which warmed his heart toward 
the whole human family, but which more espe- 
cially flowed toward the household of faith, he 
was very tender of the poor, and careful to see 
that their necessities were duly supplied. This 
principle has ever since characterized the society, 
which cheerfully supports its own poor, besides 
contributing its share to the public burdens. The 


first objects to which the attention of these meet- him his fault between thee and him alone. 


ings was directed, were the care of the poor and 
destitute, who had been reduced to want by per- 
secution, or other causes; the manner of accom- 
plishing marriages; the registry of births and 
deaths ; the education and apprenticing of chil- 
dren ; the granting of suitable certificates of unity | 
and approbation to ministers who travelled abroad, 
and the preservation of an account of the suffer- 
ings sustained by Friends in support of their re- 
ligious principles and testimonies. 

It also became necessary to establish regula- 
tions for preserving the members ina line of 
conduct consistent with their profession. In this 
imperfect state of being, we are instructed from 
the highest authority, Ghat offences must needs 
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come; but it does not necessarily follow, either 
that the offender must be cut off from the church, 
or that the reproach of his misconduct should be 
visited upon the Society to which he belongs. If 
in pursuance of those Christian means laid down 
in the gospel, he is brought to acknowledge and 
sincerely condemn his error, a brother is gained ; 
the church is freed from reproach by his repent- 
ance and amendment of life : and thus the high- 
est aim of all disciplinary regulations is attained. 
Where these effects, however, do not result from 
the Christian care of the church ; it becomes its 
duty to testify against the disorderly conduct of 
the offender, and to declare that he has sepa- 
rated himself from its fellowship, and is no longer 
a member thereof. The views of George Fox on 
this subject were marked by that simplicity and 
scriptural soundness which distinguished his 
whole character. 

He considered the church as a harmonious 
and compact body, made up of living members, 
having gifts differing according to the measure 
of grace received, yet all dependent one upon an- 
other, and each, even the weakest and lowest, 
having his proper place and service. As the 
very design of religious society is the preserva- 
tion, comfort and edification of the members, and 


|as all have a common interest in the promotion 


of these great ends, he considered every faithful 
member religiously bound to contribute aceord- 
ing to his capacity toward their attainment. The 
words of our Lord furnish a short but compre- 
hensive description of the order instituted by 
Him forthe government of His church: “ If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
If 
he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it to 
the church ; but if he neglect to hear the church, 
let him be to thee as an heathen man anda 
publican.” 

Here is no limitation of this Christian care to 
ministers or any other class; but any brother, 
who sees another offending, is to admonish him 
in love for his good. The language of our blessed 
Saviour respecting the authority of his church, 
and his being in the midst of it in the perform- 
ance of his duties, is very clear and compre- 
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hensive : “ Verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven. Again I say unto you, that if 
two of you shall agree on earth, as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven. For 
where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

The doctrine of the immediate presence of 
Christ with his church, whether assembled for 
the purpose of divine worship, or for the trans- 
action of its disciplinary affairs, is the founda- 
sion of all its authority. It was on this ground 
that George Fox so often exhorted his fellow- 
believers to hold their meetings in the power of 
the Lord ; all waiting and striving to know Christ 
Jesus brought into dominion in their own hearts, 
and his Spirit leading and guiding them in their 
services, that so his living presence might be 
felt to preside over their assemblies. In a church 
thus gathered, we cannot doubt, that the gracious 
Head condescends to be in the midst, qualifying 
the members to worship the Father of spirits, in 
spirit and in truth, or enduing them with wisdom 
rightly to manage the business which may engage 
their attention. Nor can we question that so far 
as they are careful to act in his wisdom and under 
his direction, their conclusions, being in con- 
formity with his will, have his authority for their 
sanction and support. 

The discipline of the Society of Friends, esta- 
blished in conformity with these views, embraces 
four grades of meetings, connected with, and de- 
pendent upon, each other. First, the prepara- 
tive meetings receive and prepare the business 
for the monthly meetings, which are composed 
of one or more preparative meetings, and rank j 
next in order above them ; in these the executive ! 
department of the discipline is chiefly lodged. | 
The third grade includes quarterly meetings, | 
which consist of several monthly meetings, and | 
exercise a supervisory care over them, examine | 
into their condition, and advise or assist them as ! 
occasion may require; and lastly, the yearly 
meeting, which includes the whole, possesses ex- 
clusively the legislative power, and annually in- 
vestigates the state of the whole body, which is | 
brought before it byamswers to queries, addressed 
to the subordinate meetings. 

In each preparative meeting there are usually 
two or more Friends of each sex, appointed as 
overseers of the flock, whose duty it is to take 
cognizance of any improper conduct in the mem- 
bers, and endeavor by tender and affectionate 
labor to convinee the offender, and bring him to 
such a sense of his fault as may lead to sincere 
repentance and amendment. Violations of the 
discipline by members are reported by the over- 
seers to the preparative meetings; and from 
thence, if deemed necessary, to the monthly 
meeting, where a committee is usually appointed 
to endeavor to convince and reclaim the delin- 
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quent ; and if this desirable result is not pro- 
duced, a minute is made declaring the disunity 
of the meeting with his conduct and with him, 
until he is brought to a sense of his error, and 
condemns it in asatisfactory manner. From the 
decision of a monthly meeting, the disowned per. 
son has the right of appeal to the quarterly meet- 
ing, and if that gives judgment against him, he 
may carry his case to the yearly meeting also, 
where it is finally determined. The women have 
also overseers, appointed to extend Christian care 
and advice to their own sex ; and likewise prepa- 
rative, monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings, 
in which they transact such business as relates 
to the good order and preservation of their mem- 
bers; but they take no part in the legislative 
proceedings of the society ; and in difficult cases, 
or those of more than ordinary importance, they 
generally obtain the judgment of the men’s meet- 
ing. 

There are also distinct meetings for the care 
and help of the ministry, composed of ministers 
and elders, the latter being prudent and solid 
members, chosen specially to watch over the 
ministers for their good, and to admonish or ad- 
vise them for their help. In these meetings the 
men and women meet together; they are called 
meetings of ministers and elders, and are divided 
into preparative, quarterly and yearly. 

There are at present in the society ten yearly 
meetings of Friends, viz., London and Dublin, 
in Great Britain and Ireland. New England, 
held at Newport, Rhode Island ; New York, held 
in that city ; Pennsylvania and New Jersey, held 
in Philadelphia; Maryland, held in Baltimore; 
Virginia, held in that State, at Cedar Creek and 


: Summerton, alternately ; North Carolina, held at 


New Garden, in that State ; Ohio, held at Mount 
Pleasant ; and Indiana, held at Richmond in 
Wayne County. These include an aggregate of 
from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty thousand members. 

The doctrines of the society may be briefly 
stated as follows: They believe in one only 
wise, omnipotent, and everlasting God, the Cre- 
ator and upholder of all things, visible and in- 
visible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, the mediator between God and 
man; and in the Holy Spirit which proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son; one God blessed 
forever. In expressing their views relative to 
the awful and mysterious doctrine of ‘‘ the Three 
that bear record in heaven,” they have carefully 
avoided the use of unscriptural terms, invented 
to define Him who is undefinable, and have scru- 
pulously adhered to the safe and simpla language 
of holy scripture, as contained in Matt. xxvil! 
18-19, &e. 

They own and believe in Jesus Christ, the 
beloved and only begotten Son of God, who was 
conceived of the Holy Ghost, and born of the 
Virgin Mary. In him we have redemption, 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins ; 
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who is the express image of the invisible God, 
the first born of every creature, by whom all 
things were created that are in heaven or in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, dominions, principalities or powers. 
They also believe he was made a sacrifice for sin, 
who knew no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth ; that he was crucified for mankind, in 
the flesh, without the gates of Jerusalem; that 
he was buried, and rose again the third day, by 
the power of the Father, for our justification, 
and that he ascended up into heaven, and now 
sitteth at the ri ght hand of God, our holy medi- 
ator, advocate and intercessor. They believe 
that he alone is the redeemer and savivur of man, 
the captain of salvation, who saves from sin as 
well as from hell and the wrath to come, and 
destroys the works of the devil. He is the Seed 
of the woman that bruises the serpent’s head, 
even Christ Jesus, the Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last. He is, as the scriptures of 
truth say of him, our wisdom, righteousness, jus- 
tification and redemption ; neither is there salva- 
tion in any other, for there is no other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we may 
be saved. 

The Society of Friends have uniformly de- 
clared their belief in the divinity and manhood 
of the Lord Jesus; that he was both true God 
and perfect man, and that his sacrifice of himself 
upon the cross was a propitiation and atonement 
for the sins of the whole world, and that the re- 
mission of sins which any partake of, is only in, 
and by virtue of, that most satisfactory sacrifice, 
and no otherwise. 

Friends believe also in the Holy Spirit, or 
Comforter, the promise of the Father, whom 
Christ declared he would send in his name, to 
lead and guide his followers into all truth, to | 
teach them all things, and to bring all things to | 
their remembrance. A manifestation of this 
Spirit they believe is given to every man to pro- | 
fit withal ; that it convicts for sin, and, as at- 
tended to, gives power to the soul to overcome | 
and forsake it; it opens to the mind the myste- | 
ries of salvation, enables it savingly to under- | 
stand the truths recorded in the holy scriptures, 
and gives it the living, practical, and heartfelt | 
experience of those things which pertain to its | 
everlasting welfare. They believe that the saving | 
knowledge of God and Christ cannot be attained | 
in any other way than by the revelation of this | 
spirit ; for the apostle says, “‘ What man knoweth | 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
isin him? Even so the things of God knoweth | 
no man, but the spirit of God. Now we have | 
received not the spirit of the world, but the spi- 
rit which is of God, that we might know the 
things which are freely given to us of God.” If, 
therefore, the things which properly appertain 
to man cannot be discerned by any lower prin- 
ciple than the spirit of man; those things, which 
properly relate to God and Christ, cannot be ' 
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known by any power inferior to that of the Holy 
Spirit. 


[To be continued.) 


THE FIRST DAY SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 

A pamphlet of 24 pages, with the above title, 
published by the Tract Association of Friends of 
New York, has recently fallen into the hands of 
the Editor of the Review. This work is under- 
stood to have been prepared by a valued Friend, 
whose productions have occasionally enriched the 
columns of this periodical ; and are always re- 
ceived with satisfaction by the Editor. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the pamphlet in question 
are offered to the readers of the Review, with a 
hope that they may encourage some parents who 
have their children yet about them, and in their 
minority, to imitate the example here presented 
to them. 


The writer of these hints has never heard of 
any one, whether a rejoicing believer, or a des- 
pairing sinner, that on a dying bed, in full view 
of the approaching realities of eternity, regretted 
having spent too much time in reading or study- 


| ing the Bible, or having too highly esteemed its 


contents. But many have bitterly lamented, 
that in the season of health they had permitted 
worldly pursuits to exclude too much from their 
minds the knowledge of its inestimable truths. 

The things of eternity are greater than those 
of time, as the ocean exceeds a single drop ; sur- 
prising indeed it then becomes, that any should 
be so engrossed with worldly pursuits, as to feel 
unable to devote a few hours weekly to the en- 
couragement of their children, in the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
them “ wise unto salvation, through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus.” 

There is no teaching so powerful as example. 
Nearly all children, as they grow up, become 
deeply interested in what they see engages the 
close attention of their parents. If, then, the 
parent is occupied from morning till night, through 
each successive week, from one year to another, 
in bringing all the powers of his mind to amassing 
property, while the Bible is scarcely opened once 
a day,—what child observing this, would not, as 
a very natural consequence, become strongly im- 
pressed with the belief, that money-making is the 
most important object of life? And thus, He, 
in whose power is every breath we draw, and who 
can destroy in one hour every hope of earthly en- 


| joyment,is almost wholly cast out of remembrance ! 


But if, on the other hand, the parent often re- 
sorts to the Scriptures as to the most interesting 
of all books, and if he takes every opportunity to 
interest his child, the result will be very different. 
Numerous instances have occurred where an 
abundant blessing, even after years have been 
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spent in sin and corruption, has rested on the 
early and faithful labors of parents. 

Some years’ experience in First-day schools, 
enables the writer to bear witness of their use- 
fulness as an assistance to parents. In many in- 
stances lasting benefit has resulted from them. 
But if parents wish their children to become in- 
terested in them, they must themselves partici- 
pate in the exercises of them. If they manifest 
indifference, and by their conduct declare that 
the study of the Scriptures is matter of little im- 
portance, they cannot reasonably expect that their 
offspring will pursue a different course. 

For the children of the Society of Friends, 
First-day schools appear to be especially neces- 
sary ; for, unlike those of other societies, they 
are not taught by public lectures, and unless the 
means for making an early impression upon their 
minds are diligently used, a blessing can hardly 
be expected. 

Management of First-Day Schools—Some 
persons, desirous of introducing the benefits of 
First-day schools into their respective neigh- 
borhoods, are at a loss to know how to pro- 
ceed : they feel incompetent for the undertaking, 
become discouraged, and the whole matter is 
given up. This ought not tobe. From many 
years’ observation, the writer is satisfied that far 
more depends on a real heartfelt interest and 
steady perseverance, even with very moderate 
natural or acquired abilities, than on the most 
brilliant qualifications without these requisites. If 
difficulties occur at first, faithful labor and dili- 
gent attention will gradually effect their removal. 

With the hope that some assistance may be 
afforded to the inexperienced, the following 
simple and brief description of the management 
of these schools is given, which may be varied 
according to circumstances. 

Weekly Schools.—In neighborhoods where 
those who attend do not live more than a mile 
from the school-house, (and for which purpose a 
meeting-house frequently answers well,) an hour 
may be devoted each First-day afternoon, when, 
as is usually the case in the country, there are no 
afternoon meetings. A chapter is selected a 
week before for the lesson.* This the pupils are 
expected to read over once a day during the week, 
to become familiar with its contents. When the 
school assembles, it is divided into classes of 6 to 
8 pupils each, and the superintendent opens the 
school by reading the selected chapter in a clear 
and distinct voice to the whole. The teacher of 
each class then takes his seat in front of the pu- 
pils, and each reads a verse aloud in rotation, the 
teacher reading with them, until the whole chap- 
ter is read,—the classes being separated from 
each other by some space in the room, to prevent 
confusion. They then close their books, and the 


* If the school contains quite young children, the 
most simple and interesting historical parts should be 
chosen, as, the four Gospel histories, the Acts, the 
Book of Daniel, the History of Joseph, &c. 
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teacher, having previously examined the lesson 
very thoroughly, asks from it such questions as 
may be adapted to the capacity of the several pu- 
pils, (embracing the meaning even of the more 
common words, if the children are quite young,) 
avoiding all doubtful explanation,—the object 
being to see whether they have read understand- 
ingly and remembered the contents of the lesson. 
Sometimes the teacher will call their attention to 
such — as have particular excellence, force, 
or practical bearing, and when it appears useful 
to do so. This exercise constitutes the whole 
lesson of the simplest schools. After the school 
is in successful operation, a few other simple and 
interesting exercises may be added, which are de- 
scribed in another part of this little work. The 
school is closed for the day by reading a psalm 
or other portion of scripture, followed by a short 
and solemn pause. The whole occupies about an 
hour. 

The following very simple examples will show 
the mode of questioning the pupils, the second 
chapter of Matthew constituting the lesson : 

For very young Children.—Where was Jesus 
born? Was Bethlehem a city or a country? 
What is a city? Did any of you everseeacity? 
Who was king at that time ? What is a king ? 
What was Jerusalem ? Where did the wise men 
come from? Can you all point towards the East? 
For whom did they inquire ? 

For more advanced Children.—The more 
simple of the preceding questions should be omit- 
ted, and such as the following may be added to 
the others :—Was the kingdom of Jesus to be 
an earthly kingdom, like that of other kings ? 
(see John xviii. 36.) What is the meaning of 
Jesus? (see Mat. i. 21.) By what other name 
was Bethlehem called? (Luke ii. 4.) Who was 
born at Bethlehem before our Saviour? (Dan. 
xvi. 1.) What was the prophecy that the scribes 
referred to, relative to the birth-place of our 
Saviour? (Micah. v. 2. 

To keep a school on this plan, it is not only 
needful that teachers should devote a considerable 
portion of time and thought to each lesson, in 
order to make it plain and interesting to the 
children, but that parents should co-operate by 
encouraging their children to study at home, and 
to attend regularly. Visits from the teachers to 
the parents may have an encouraging effect, and 
this labor will not seem too great to those who 
feel the importance of these early influences on 
the minds of children—serving,as they frequently 
do, to shape their course towards a useful and 
virtuous life. 

If a small library can be procured, it will serve 
as an additional attraction to the children, the 
books to be lent to the scholars for a week at a 
time. The booksshould be numbered, and when 
taken out, recorded, with the names of the per- 
sons taking them, in an account book or register, 
to prevent mistakes or loss. 


Monthly Schools.—These are quite different 
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from weekly schools, and are well adapted to 
every meeting or neighborhood of Friends, where 
there are either few or many children or young 
people, who may live several miles distant from 
each other. The writer, having had many years’ 
experience in connexion with monthly schools, 
has found the following mode of conducting them 
the most attractive and interesting, at the same 
time that they have proved eminently useful. 
The lessons and exercises are all learned or 
prepared at home, during the intervals between 
the schools ; and hence the necessity of the 
hearty co-operation of parents in assisting and 
encouraging their children. Where parents have 
learned the lessons, and regularly attended and 
recited with their children, the interest of both 
has been kept up in a remarkable degree. The 
writer has witnessed an interesting example of 
the encouraging influence of parents in thus par- 
ticipating, in the mother of several children, who, 
under much difficulty, and in all kinds of weather, 
has for years attended without an omission, with 
her children, and taken part in the exercises. 
Others have done nearly the same. It is only 


when parents attempt to send their children, 
without taking the trouble to attend themselves, 
that a want of interest is manifested. 

Monthly schools are occupied with several 
exercises. The first is the recitation of the prin- | 
cipal lesson, committed to memory. 


This lesson, 
which each pupil copies into a small blank book, 
is made up of Scripture passages on some subject, | 
or in answer to some question, previously selected 
for the purpose ; for example, “‘ What passages 
exhort us to love one another ?” or, ‘“‘ What is 
our duty to our enemies ?’ &c. Parents and 
others often assist the children in selecting pas- 
sages in answer. ‘The recitation of these is al- 
ways interesting, and is made more so by the 
several grown persons connected with the class. 
If there are not more than twenty or twenty-five 
in the school, they need not be divided, but re- 
cite in the presence of the whole. If larger, 
division will be necessary. 

The answers given by different children pre- 
sent a very agreeable variety, and the lessons are | 
long or short according to the capacity of the 
pupils. 

When this exercise is finished, each pupil in | 
turn reads a written answer to a question, a suit- | 
able number of which had been distributed at the 
previous school, written on slips of paper, and 
containing a reference where to find the answer. 
These questions are prepared each month by the 
superintendent, or other persons appointed for 
the purpose, and the answers are usually some 
striking or memorable passage. 

The third exercise consists of verbal questions, 
selected promiscuously by any present, from all 
parts of the Bible, and asked without any regard 
to regular order, as each may choose. If no one 
present can answer, the answer is given by the 
person proposing the question. They are usually 
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selected beforehand, and are of such a character 
as have short answers. If the school is large, 
the pupils rise on asking them. 

After the completion of this exercise, a new 
subject is given out for the next general lesson 
(to commit to memory)—questions on slips of 
paper for written answers are next distributed 
—a select portion of Scripture is read by the 
superintendent, and, after a short solemn pause, 
the school closes. 


KANE’S ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


A letter from Dr. Kane, giving the experi- 
ences of the Arctic Expedition under his com- 
mand, up to July 20, has kindly been communi- 
cated to us. It is the first letter received from 
him since the expedition sailed, and is written in 
a hopeful and encouraging spirit. The gallant 
commander describes a calm of twelve days’ du- 
ration, which came over them, and they lay 
almost still, ancient mariner-like, like a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean. This calm began on 
the 30th of June. Then a stiff breeze set in 
from the South, hauling shorewards, and sending 
them on at the rate of eight knots an hour. Du- 
ring the calm, Commander Kane had sent into 
Sukkertoppen and laid in a good supply of rein- 
deer-skins, filling at the same time his water- 
casks. At the rate he was going, he expected 
to make Liefly the night he was writing, and 
Proven in two days more. The north-westers, 
he thought, must have cleared the ice from Mel- 
ville Bay, and if the wind hauled a little more to 
the eastward, the ice would not drive back again. 

The Commander then proceeds to describe his 


| procedures for undertaking a sledge journey. It 


was his intention to remain in the brig as long as 
possible, seeking a harbor on the eastern side of 
Smith’s Sound. The moment the vessel comes 
to anchor he will leave Olsen, a trustworthy man, 
in charge, to prepare for winter quarters, drop 
his whale-boat with himself, the Esquimaux and 
seven men, and take advantage of inshore tide- 
leads to continue his journey to the north. The 
Commander describes particularly the amphibi- 
ous qualities of the boat—for water or ice—to- 
gether with her provisions for ninety days, ex- 
clasive of forty days for her crew. The object 
of this is to establish a depot in the autumn 
months, before the full setting in of winter, a 
matter which the Commander thinks perfectly 
practicable, though not yet undertaken by the 
English explorers. He anticipates that his re- 
turn to the brig will probably be during the sol- 
emn darkness of the winter night; but apart 
from the novelty and excitement of such a jour- 
ney, the moon in her high northern declination 
will come in at the very nick of time, becoming 
cireumpolar on the 13th October and November, 
and giving twelve days of unbroken light. 

With the aid of lunars, and constantly recur- 
ring meridian observations of the stars, no dan- 
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ger of losing his way was apprehended. The 
Commander had been laboriously occupied in fit- 
ting out for this journey. Upon establishing the 
depot to serve as a provisioning centre for after 
operations, he hoped to return to the brig afoot, 


ter, by which he trusted to be able to follow the 
traces or direction of the missing ships. His 
next journey would not take place until the re- 
turn of light, as a few weeks’ rest would be es- 
sential. 

Dr. Kane had obtained, during the calm, sev- 
eral observations as to the position of the coast 
line of Greenland between Fishernaer and Suk- 
kertoppen, a distance of 140 miles. These de- 
terminations show that the coast line upon the 
Danish charts of Graah, as well as those of the 
English and the late Expedition, is nearly an 
entire degree of longitude too much to the west- 
ward. He removes it some 26 miles to the east- 
ward—an important change in the axis of Baf- 


fin’s Bay.—N. Y. Tribune. 





ENGLISH LADIES AND AGRICULTURE. 


As showing the interest English Ladies take 
in Agriculture, I cannot but relate a casual in- 
terview I chanced to have with an English lady, 
in going up in the express train from London to 
York. Her husband had bought a book at the 
stand as we were about starting, and remarked 
to her that “it was one of her favorite American 
Authors—Hawthorn.”” I casually observed, “ I 
was pleased to see young American authors found 
admirers with English ladies,’ when the con- 
versation turned on books and authors. But I 
said to myself pretty soon, “this is a literary 
lady—probably her husband is an Editor or Re- 
viewer, and she handles the ‘scissors’ for him ; 
at all events I must retreat from this discussion 
about authors, modern poets, and poetry. What 
should a farmer know critically of such things. 
If I was only in those fields—if the conversation 
could be made to turn on crops, or cattle, then I 
should feel quite at home.” [I finally pointed 
out a field of wheat, and remarked it was very 
fine. The lady carefully observing it, said: 
“Sir, I think it is too thin—a common fault this 
season, as the seeding was late ;’”’ “ those drills,” 
she added, turning to her husband for his con- 
firmation, ‘‘ cannot be more than ten inches apart, 
and you see, sir, the ground is not completely 
eovered—twelve, and even fifteen inches is now 
preferred for the width of drills, and two bushels 
of seed to the acre will then entirely cover the 
ground, on good land, so you can hardly distin- 
guish the drills.” 

If the Goddess of Ceres had appeared with her 
sheaf, or her cornucopia, I could not have been 
taken more by surprise. A lady descanting on | 





the width of wheat drilis, and the quantity of 
seed { 
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1 “Twill try her again, said I, “ this may be a 
chance shot,” and remarked in reference to a field 
of ploughed ground we were passing, that it 
broke in great lumps, and could hardly be put in 
good tilth. “ We have much clay land like this,” 
leaving the boat in case of finding the open wa-| she replied, “ and formerly it was difficult to cul- 





tivate it in a tillage crop, but since the introduc- 
tion of Croskill’s Patent Clod Crusher, they will 
make the most beautiful tilth on these lands, and 
which are now regarded as among our best wheat 
lands.” 

The conversation turned on cattle ; she spoke 
of the best breeds of Cows for the pail, (the Ayr- 
shires and Devons,) told me where the best 
Cheese was made—Cheshire—the best butter 
—Ireland—where the best milk-maids were to 
be found—Wales—“ Oh !” said I, “ I was mis- 
taken ; this charming, intelligent woman, acting 
so natural and unaffected, dressed so neat and so 
very plain, must be a farmer’s wife, and what a 
help-mate he has in her ?—She is not an extrava- 
gant wife either, not an ornament about her— 
yes, a single bracelet clasps a fuir rounded arm 
—that’s all.” The train stopped at York ; no 
sooner had my travelling companions stepped 
upon the platform, than I noticed they were sur- 
rounded by half a dozen servants—men and 
maids—the men in full livery. It turned out 
to be Sir John and Lady H. This gentleman I 
learned was one of the largest landed proprietors 
in Berkshire, and his lady the daughter of a 
Nobleman, a Peeress in her own right ; but her 
title added nothing to her, she was a noble wo- 
man without it.—Holcomb’s Address to the Md. 
State Aq. Society. 





MINERAL CANDLES. 


There is a quarry about twelve miles to the 
west of Edinburgh, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a picturesque group of trap-rocks, known 
as the Binney Crags. The quarry itself is of 
white sandstone,’ but there rests immediately 
above it a thick bed of dark-colored shale, over 
which the hot trap must of old have flowed, and 
which was subjected in consequence to a sort of 
natural distillation. The distilled substance, shut 
very closely up, found its way into the crevices 
of the white stone beneath, and in these crevices 
the quarriers now find it. It exists as a light, 
waxy matter, varying in color in the mass from 
that of gamboge to that of dark amber—melts at 
nearly the same temperature as bees-wax, which 
it equals in hardness—and burns with a bright 
flame; and many years ago the quarriers em- 
ployed at the work, struck by its peculiar quali- 
ties, learned to convert it into very dark- 
colored candles, which, though rather smoky, 
gave not a bad light, and which were occasionally 
purchased from them as objects of euriosity, but 
much oftener consumed in their cottages. There, 
however, the thing rested; and in vain, for aught 
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that the scientific world profited by it, had na- 
ture distilled the shale, or the quarriers converted 
the proceeds of the distillation into candles. Not 
many years since, however, some one, without 
taking the hint from the Binney quarry, thought 
of distilling shale. Some of the shales of the 
Qolite are exceedingly rich in an inflammable 
substance, resolvable into gas and tar, which 
once existed as the integumentary framework of 
innumerable ammonites and belmenites, and 
which yielded, when subjected to the retort, oils, 
naphthas, and a waxy-like substance, known from 
the paucity of its chemical affinities, as parafine. 
Of this parafine, beautiful candles are made, in 
no degree inferior to those of wax ; and extensive 
works for their manufacture have been of late 
established among the Kimmerage shales of Eng- 
land. In our own country, similar works are now 
in operation among the shales of the Coal Mea- 
sures only a few miles distant from where nature 
had carried on hers by means of the molten-trap, 
untold ages before. The Torbane-hill mineral— 
legally a coal in Scotland, and legally a shale in 
Prussia, and which the lessees can work here 
because it is a coal, and sell there free of duty be- 
cause it is not a coal—derivesits chief value from 
the proceeds which it yields in distillation. Nap- 
tha and parafine to the value of five pounds 
fifteen shillings can be extracted from every ton 
of it; and from the parafine beautiful snow-white 
candles ean be extracted. Nay, more wonderful 
still! these snow-white candles can be made out 
of dark Irish turf, and extensive works are at 
present in the course of erection, for converting 
the black bogs of Kildare into parafine candles. 
Were we uot justified in remarking, that the pro- 
gress of candle-making illustrates admirably the 
general progress of economic science and the arts? 
Were the honey bees to strike work to-morrow, 
we could now do excellently well in the article 
of wax candles without them, so long as there 
were bogs in Ireland, shales in the Coal Measures, 
or the Oolite or brown mineral at Torbane Hill. 
—Edinburgh Witness. 


THE PILGRIMS OF CAPE BRETON. 

A correspondent of the Cape Breton News 
gives an account of the Loch Lomond settlement 
at Cape Breton—a colony composed of Presby- 
terians from the islands of Harries and Uist, on 
the Western coast of Scotland. Soon after the 
settlement was formed among the pathless and 
tangled woods of the Cape, and while the colo- 
nists were struggling with hardships and priva- 
tions, several men died, leaving their widows and 
children to the generosity of their countrymen. 
Grants of money had been made by the mother 
country to open roads of communication around 
the Loch, and the laborers were required to work 
ten hours each day. In order to assist the widows, 
and at the same time comply with the law, the 


time for dinner to half an hour instead of an 
hour, and the other half hour to be devoted to 
the widows’ fund. Thus twenty men could in 
this half hour do the.work of one man for one 
day; the sum thus earned being faithfully divi- 
ded among the widows, to expend as their ne- 
cessities required. 

A good grist-mill has been erected on the Loch 
Lomond settlement, and in this mill a barrel for 
each of the different kinds of grain used, has 
been placed, as “the widows’ barrel,” into 
which all who bring grain to mill to be ground 
are expected to put some, according to their 
ability. This is ground, toll free, and:distributed 
among the widows, according to their necessities. 
Thus, with a day’s work now and then from the 
settlers in clearing and fencing their lands, and 
such like heavy work, the poor widows of Loch 
Lomond are enabled to get on, a Christian spirit 
is cherished, and the grating and anti-christian 
poor laws of so-called civilization are unknown 
and unnecessary amongst these good people. In 
addition to these, it is understood that the chil- 
dren of widows have the benefit of education at 
the different schools in the settlement, cost free, 
and thus by a simple and beautiful arrangement 
are the physical and mental wants of these wid- 
ows and their families duly provided for, and a 
spirit of Christian charity and kindness kept 
alive that would put to shame more favored and 
wealthier settlements, 

How much good could be done in every settle- 
ment in the Province, at a cost that would never 
be felt, by adopting the plan of the “ widows’ 
fund” and the ‘widows’ barrels” of Loch 
Lomond. 


From the Public Ledger. 
A FEW FACTS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


In the year 1851, there was paid into the 
Treasury for tavern-license, throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, one hundred and eight thousand dollars. 
The city and county of Philadelphia received 
sixty-six thousand three hundred and two dollars of 
this sum, for granting licenses. During the same 
year the expenses to the city and county for 
prosecuting crime and for the support of pauper- 
ism, the fruit of intemperance, were three hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand dollars, which is an 
excess of expenditure over the license receipts of 
two hundred and ninety-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-eight dollars, a “penny wise 
and pound foolish’’ operation, so far as mere dol- 
lars and cents are concerned. 

Reflecting men of all classes look at this, pon- 
der it, and decide whether this impoverishing 
system shall longer be endured. 

There were committed to the County Prison, 
in 1851, eleven thousand four hundred persons. 
Ten thousand one hundred and ten of this num- 
ber were cases of intemperance. Thirty-four 


settlers on Loch Lomond agreed to limit their! thousand dollars were paid for the support of this 
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institution. The Penitentiaries, House of Refuge, 
and Blockley Almshouse, cost this city and 
county, annually, one million six hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. Seven-tenths of this 
enormous sum must be put down to the promis- 
cuous sale and free use of intoxicating drinks. 
Is not this a large expenditure to sustain an 
overshadowing, crushing evil? Is not a radical 
reform imperatively required? Temperance men 
are represented as fanatics, full of zeal without 
discretion. We invite those who think thus dis- 
paragingly of us, to examine and carefully to 
scrutinize this whole subject for themselves. 
Enter upon the investigation with a desire and 
determination to ascertain the exact truth and 
the whole truth, and we have no fear as to the 
ground you will afterwards occupy. You will be 
with us in feeling, purpose, and effort, to sup- 
press the dreadful traffic in ardent spirits. You 
will, at least, be willing to give a prohibitory 
law a fair trial. If it does not work well, it can 
be and will be immediately repealed. But what 
is its practical operation in Maine and Vermont? 
Gov. Eaton, in a recent letter, says: “the law 
has created an immense influence and accom- 
plished great good.” Again, he says: “the law 
may be regarded as a fixed fact in the history of 
Vermont legislation.” What a blessed thing if 
we could say the same of Pennsylvania. 
EDWARD. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 18, 1854 


The Editor of the Review has repeatedly an. 
nounced his decided intention to preserve this 
periodical from any connection with the merely 
political questions of our day. It has also been 
his desire and purpose to avoid assigning to any 
single subject a larger share of room and attention 
than properly belongs to it. Perhaps some of our 
readers may suppose that the subject of negro 
slavery has occupied a more prominent position 
in our columns than necessity demands. The So- 
ciety of Friends, among whom a great majority 
of our readers are unquestionably found, are be- 
lieved to unite in judgment in relation to this 
question. As more than seventy years have 
passed away since an acknowledged member of 
our society has been permitted to own a slave, it 
may be readily believed, and the belief is cer- 
tainly a consoling one, that we have no pro- 
slavery men or women among us. But we may 
justly question whether our members are gene- 
rally aware of the actual extent of the evil, and 
particularly whether they are fully apprised of the 
encroaé ts which the slaveholding interest 
haé*b@en making on the rights of the free. 

It i8 a remarkable circumstance, that while the 
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free States contain two-thirds of the white popu- 
lation of the Union, the presidential chair is so 
generally occupied by an inhabitant of the South, 
and that the influence of the slaveholding power 
is conspicuous in every department of the general 
government. But it is very. questionable whether 
any measure has been heretofore adopted or at- 
tempted, which so deeply involves the character 
and endangers the peace and permanent prospe- 
rity of the Union, as that recently introduced into 
Congress, in relation to Kanzas and Nebraska. It 
has been assumed that the repeal of that portion 
of the Missouri Compromise which prohibited 
forever the existence of slavery in any part of 
Louisiana north of 36 deg. 30 min., Missouri ex- 
cepted, is a concession which the South cannot 
refuse when freely offered by the North ; but the 
truth certainly is, that the South no less than the 
North is bound to maintain, unimpaired, the pro- 
vision in question. When the Congress of 1820 
enacted a law, by which the power of prohibiting 
slavery in that part of Louisiana, which comprises 
the State of Missouri, was given up and virtually 
transferred to the State then admitted into the 
Union, the same act also declared that slavery 
was forever prohibited in all the rest of that terri- 
tory north of 36 deg. 30 min. All the provisions 
of the law were parts of the same act, and the 
prohibition of slavery was no more revocable 
without breach of faith, than the admission of 
Missouri. Breach of faith, I say, not with the 
North alone, nor with the South, but with both, 
and with posterity of all future ages. If Congress 
now repeal the part of the law, on the faith and 
force of which the bill was carried through the 
two houses in 1820, they admit a principle which 
unsettles every act of legislation. They may drop 
the idea of finality ; the settlement of disputed and 
agitating questions, can no longer be relied upon. 
The disputed points which produced so much 
agitation in 1850, are thrown open. We do not 
know, and never can know, what points are set- 
tled and what are still open to agitation and dis- 
pute; or, perhaps we may rather say, we shall 
then know that nothing is settled or can be settled 
by Congress. It was sarcastically declared that 
one half of the British national debt was incurred 
by efforts to put down the Bourbons, and tie other 
half by efforts to raise them up; and if Douglas's 
bill should pass, we may consider an opening to 
be made for employing the general government, 
during half its time in passing laws to support 
and extend the area of slavery, and the other half 
in repealing them. The bill in question is no 
doubt intended to operate in favor of the “ pecu- 
liar institution,” but if the flood gates are once set 
open, it may not be in the power of the South to 
close them. 
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If Cicero could adduce the consent of all nations 
as satisfactory evidence of the existence of a God, 
we may adduce the consent of the civilized world, 
a few interested individuals excepted, as evidence 
both of the injustice and impolicy of slavery. 
Hence, every measure calculated or designed to 
promote or perpetuate its existence, must be in- 
trinsically iniquitous, and destructive of national 
prosperity. It is, therefore, ardently to be desired 
that the voice of the community, and particularly 
the voice of our religious society, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, may be raised 
against a measure so fraught with evil as this. In 
our last number, was published the memorial of 
Friends, in Pennsylvania, &c., on this subject.} It 
is known that testimonials of similar import are 
about being presented to Congress, by Friends in 
one or two other yearly Meetings. If the profes- 
sors of religion of other denominations would bear 
a testimony against the extension of slavery, 
equally open and decided with that which has 
emanated from the Society of Friends, who have 
spoken on the subject—and we confidently rely 
on the concurrence of all other Friends, wherever 
located—their voices would unquestionably exer- 
cise a powerful influence in Congress. Those who 
silently acquiesce in this extension, or attempt at 
the extension of slavery into Kanzas and Nebraska, 
as well as those who actively co-operate in its 
consummation, may have cause hereafter, when 
too late, to adopt the mournful and penitential 
language—“ we are verily guilty concerning our 
brother ; and his blood is required of us.” 


BURNING A NEGRO ALIVE. 


The burning of a Negro alive near the city of 
Natchez, an account of which appears in the 


Natchez Free Trader, is frightful. The slave 
struck a white man, and the Democracy of that 
region, not waiting for justice to take its course, 
inflicted Lynch law. The victim was chained to 
a tree, faggots were placed around him, while he 
showed the greatest indifference. When the chi- 
valry had arranged the pile, in reply to a ques- 
tion if he had anything to say, he is reported to 
have warned all slaves to take example by him, 
and asked the prayers of those around. He then 
asked for a drink of water, and after quaffing it 
said, “ Now set fire, I am ready to go in peace.” 
When the flames began to burn him, in his agony 
he showed gigantic strength, and actually forced 
the staple from the tree, and bounded from the 
burning mass! But he instantly fell pierced with 
rifle balls, and then his body was thrown into the 
flames and consumed, to show that no such being 
had ever existed. Nearly four thousand slaves 
from the neighboring plantations were present, 
as at a moral lesson. Numerous speeches were 
made by the magistrates and ministers of religion 
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to the slaves, warning them that the same fate 
awaited them if they proved rebellious to their 
owners. —NV. Y. Tribune. 


The editor of the Review has never been in 
the practice of harrowing up the feelings of his 
readers with tales of horror. The slavery of the 
United States, in its usual appearance, and with 
its inseparable concomitants, is sufficiently re- 
volting to an American nurtured on the lap of 
Freedom, and imbued from childhood with the 
doctrines of Christianity, to call into operation all 
the energies of his mind in opposition to so dele- 
terious a system. The advocates and apologists 
of American slavery are not slow to assert that 
instances of extreme severity in the treatment of 
slaves rarely occur ; and that if they ever appear, 
os are sure to be stamped with the public re- 
probation. It may be readily admitted, that the 
growing humanity of the age has softened, to con- 
siderable extent, the rigid features of slavery; 
yet we are compelled to acknowledge, that the 
laws of the slave-holding States, as far as the pro- 
tection of the slaves is concerned, exhibit very 
little evidence of the humanity of the age. The 
proper object of law—the protection of the weak 
against the encrodchments and abuses of the 
strong—seems to be sadly perverted where slave- 
ry prevails. The exclusion of colored witnesses, 
bond or free, wherever the defendants are white, 
must nearly always render entirely hopeless every 
effort to obtain redress, however great the abuse, 
when the aggressors are white, and the sufferers 
colored or black. 


In the case before us, we are informed that 
the negro struck a white man, but no intimation 
is given how much or how little provocation was 
given. From the manner in which the term 
negro is applied to slaves in general, we may rea- 
sonably question whether the victim was really a 
negro, or whether he may not have been de- 
scended, in the paternal line at least, from some 
chivalric ancestor, who judged it beneath him to 
receive an insult without retaliation. Whatever 
the character of the man, or the nature of the 
offence may have actually been, we find nothing 
in the narrative which furnishes reason to sup- 
pose that there was any peculiar atrocity in the 
act. He is simply said to have struck a white 
man. This, I believe, is a capital offence by 
Louisiana law, where the offender is colored. 
But even that law does not authorize the horri- 
ble execution by fire and faggot. Death by stran- 
gulation, which their law would probably have 
sanctioned, was not enough to satiate the ven- 
geace of the mob. What must be the state of 
society where ministers of religion can mingle 
with others in the completion of such a tragedy! 
Did none of them consider what a lesson they 
were inculcating on the slaves who were brought 
to witness this spectacle? The object iptended 
was to impress them with fear of their masters ; 
but the unavoidable result must have been a 
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deep-seated indignation, which would render 
them fit instruments for retaliating on those bar- 
barous masters the cruelties which they had ex- 
hibited. 

If this is a fruit of American slavery, what 
man having a spark of humanity in his com- 
position, can fail to raise his voice against its ex- 
tension into regions from which it is now legally 
excluded ? 


SILENT MEETINGS. 


This is a great mystery, hid from the eye of 
man, who is run from the inward life into out- 
ward observations. He cannot see either that 
this is required by the Lord of his people, or 
any edification therein, or benefit thereby ; but 
to the mind that is drawn inward, the thing is 
plain; and the building up hereby in the life of 
God, and fellowship one with another therein, is 
sweetly felt ; and precious refreshment from the 
presence of the Lord received by them, who 
singly herein wait upon him according to the 
leadings and requirings of his Holy Spirit. 

After the mind is in some measure turned to 
the Lord, his quickenings felt, his seed begin- 
ning to arise and spring up in the heart, then 
the flesh is to be silent before him, and the soul 
to wait upon him, and for his further appearings, 
in that measure of life which is already revealed. 

Now, in this measure of life, which is of 
Christ, and in which Christ is, and appears to 
the soul, there is the power of life and death ; 
power to kill the flesh, and power to quicken to 
God; power to cause the soul to cease from its 
own workings, and power to work in and for the 
soul, what God requires, and what is acceptable 
in his sight, And in this, God is to be waited 
upon and worshiped continually, both in private 
and in public, according as his spirit draws and 
teaches. 

For the Lord requireth of his people, not only 
to worship him apart, but to meet together to 
worship; and they that are taught of him dare 
not forsake the assembling of themselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is; but watch 
against the temptations and snares, which the 
enemy lays to deceive them therefrom, and to 
disturb their sense by, that they might not feel 
the drawings of the Father thereunto. 

And this isthe manner of their worship. They 
ate to wait upon the Lord, to meet in the silence 
of flesh, and to watch for the stirrings of his life, 
and the breaking forth of his power amongst 
them. And in the breakings forth of that power, 
they may pray, speak, exhort, rebuke, &c., ac- 
cording as the spirit teaches, requires, and gives 
utterance. But if the spirit do not require to 
speak, and give to utter, then every one is to sit 
still in his place—in his heavenly place, I mean 
—feeling his own measure, feeding thereupon, 
receiving therefrom into his spirit what the Lord 


giveth. Now, in this is edifying, pure edifying, ! 





recious edifying ; his soul who thus waits, is 
| ser particularly edified by the spirit of the 
Lord at every meeting. And then also there is 
the life of the whole felt in every vessel that is 
turned to its measure ; insomuch as the warmth 
of life in each vessel does not only warm the par- 
ticular, but they are like a heap of fresh and 
living coals, warming one another, insomuch as 
a great strength, freshness, and vigor of life flows 
into all. And if any be burthened, tempted, 
buffeted by Satan, bowed down, overborne, lan- 
guishing, afflicted, distressed, &c., the estate of 
such is felt in spirit, and secret cries, or open, as 
the Lord pleaseth, ascend up to the Lord for 
them ; and they, many times find ease and relief 
in a few words spoken, or without words, if it be 
the season of their help and relief with the Lord. 

For absolutely silent meetings, wherein there 
is a resolution not to speak, we know not; but 
we wait on the Lord, either to feel him in words, 
or in silence of spirit without words, as he 
pleaseth. And that which we aim at, and are 
instructed to by the spirit of the Lord as to si- 
lent meetings, is, that the flesh in every one be 
kept silent, and that there be no building up, 
but in the spirit and power of the Lord. 

Now, there are several states of people ; some 
feel little of the Lord’s presence, but feel tempta- 
tions and thoughts, with many wanderings and 
rovings of mind. These are not yet acquainted 
with the power, or, at least, know not its do- 
minion, but rather feel dominion of the evil over 
the good in them; and this is a sore travailing 
and mournful state; and meetings to such as 
these, many times, may seem to themselves rather 
for the worse than for the better. Yet even 
these, turning, as much as may be, from such 
things, and cleaving, or at least in truth of heart, 
desiring to cleave, to that which disliketh or 
witnesseth against them, have acceptance with 
the Lord herein; and continuing to wait in this 
trouble and distress, keeping close to meetings 
in fear and subjection to the Lord who requireth 
it, though with little appearing benefit, do reap 
a hidden benefit at present, and shall reap a 
more clear and manifest benefit afterwards, as 
the Lord wasteth and weareth out that in them, 
wherein the darkness hath its strength. 

God is to be worshipped in spirit, in his own 
power and life, and this is at his own disposal. 
His church is a gathering in the spirit. If any 
man speak there, he must speak as the oracle of 
God, as the vessel out of which God speaks; as 
the trumpet out of which he gives the sound. 
Therefore there is to be a waiting in silence, till 
the spirit of the Lord move to speak, and also to 
give words to speak. For a man is not to speak 
his own words, or in his own wisdom or time; 
but the spirit’s words, in the spirit’s wisdom and 


| time, which is when he moves and gives to speak. 


Yea, the ministry of the spirit and life is more 
close and immediate when without words, than 
when with words, as has been often felt, and 1s 
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| Austin, and John Gallison. 
) lating to this subject from the eminent men of 
) the country, is just now interesting, we have ex- 
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faithfully testified by many witnesses. Eye hath 
pot seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered 
into the heart of man how, and what things God 
reveals to his children by his spirit, when they 


) wait upon him in his pure fear, and worship and 
© converse with him in spirit; for then the foun- 
® tain of the great deep is unsealed, and the ever- 


lasting springs surely give up the pure and living 
water. I, PENINGTON. 


From the New York Tribune. 


WEBSTER ON THE MISSOURI COM- 
PROMISE. 


DANIEL 


Among the productions of Mr. Webster’s pen 


| which do not appear in his collected works, is a 


pamphlet published by Sewell Phillips, at No. 5 
Court street, Boston, in 1819. It is entitled, 


5 “A Memorial to the Congress of the United 
; States, on the subject of restraining the increase 
| of Slavery in new States to be admitted into the 


Union; prepared in pursuance of a vote of the 
inhabitants of Boston and its vicinity, assembled 
at the State-house on the 3d of December, A. D. 
1819.” The Memorial is signed by Daniel Web- 
ster, George Blake, Josiah Quincy, James T. 
As every thing re- 


humed this pamphlet, and lay before our readers 


| the following extracts from it. We do not know 
) of any body who, in arguing the Slavery ques- 


tion, has gone much further than Mr. Webster 


| in what follows: 


) Memorial to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, in Congress assem- 


blec 1 : 


The undersigned, inhabitants of Boston and 
its vicinity, beg leave most respectfully and hum- 
bly to represent: That the question of the intro- 
duction of Slavery into the new States to be 
formed on the west side of the Mississippi river, 
appears to them to be a question of the last im- 


portance to the future welfare of the United 


States. If the progress of this great evil is ever 
to be arrested, it seems to the undersigned that 
this is the time to arrest it. A false step taken 
how cannot be retraced ; and it appears to us that 
the happiness of unborn millions rests on the 
measures which Congress may on this occasion 
adopt. Considering this as no local question, nor 
a question to be decided by a temporary expe- 
dieney, but as involving great interests of the 
whole of the United States, and affecting deeply 
and essentially those objects of common defence, 
general welfare, and the perpetuation of the 
blessings of liberty, for which the Constitution 
itself was formed, we have presumed, in this way, 
to offer our sentiments and express our wishes to 
the National Legislature. And as various reasons 
have been suggested against prohibiting Slavery 
in the new States, it may perhaps be permitted to 


us to state our reasons both for believing that Con- 
gress possesses the constitutional power to make 
such prohibition a condition on the admission of 
a new State into the Union, and that it is just 
and proper that they should exercise that power. 

And in the first place, as to the constitutional 
authority of Congress. The Constitution of the 
United States has declared that “‘ Congress shall 
have power to dispose of, and make all needful 
rules and regulations respeeting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States ; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice the claims of the United 
States or of any particular State.” It is very 
well known that the saving in this clause of the 
claims of any particular State was designed to ap- 
ply to claims by the then existing States of ter- 
ritory which was also claimed by the United 
States as their own property. It has, therefore, 
no bearing on the present question. The power, 
then, of Congress over its own territories is, by 
the very terms of the Constitution, unlimited. 
It may make all “ needful rules and regulations,” 
which, of course, include all such regulations as 
its own views of policy or expediency shall from 
time to time dictate. If, therefore, in its judg- 
ment, it be needful for the benefit of a territory 
to enact a prohibition of Slavery, it would seem 
to be as much within its power of legislation as 
any other act of local policy. Its sovereignty be- 
ing complete and universal as to the territory, it 
may exercise over it the most ample jurisdiction 
in every respect. It possesses in this view all the 
authority which any State Legislature possesses 
over its own territory; and if any State Legisla- 
ture may, in its discretion, abolish or prohibit 
Slavery within its own limits, in virtue of its 
general legislative authority, for the same reason 
Congress also may exercise the like authority 
over its own territories. And that a State Legis- 
lature, unless restrained by some constitutional 
provision, may so do, is unquestionable, and has 
been established by general practice. * * * 

“The creation of a new State is, in effect, a 
compact between Congress and the inhabitants 
of the proposed State. Congress would not pro- 
bably claim the power of compelling the inhabit- 
ants of Missouri to form a Constitution of their 
own, and come into the Union as a State. It is 
as plain that the inhabitants of that Territory 
have no right to admission into the Union as a 
State without the consent of Congress. Neither 
party is bound to form this connection. It can 
be formed only by the consent of both. What 
then prevents Congress as one of the stipulating 
parties, to propose the terms? And if the other 
party assents to these terms, why do they not ef- 
fectually bind both parties? Or if the inhabit- 
ants of the Territory do not choose to accept the 
proposed terms, but prefer to remain under a Ter- 
ritorial Government, has Congress deprived them 
of any right, or subjected them to any restraint 
which, in its discretion, it had not authority to 
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do? If the admission of new States be not the 
discretionary exercise of a constitutional power, 
but in all cases an imperative duty, how is it to 
be performed? If the Constitution means that 
Congress shall admit new States, dees it mean 
that Congress shall do this on every application 
and under all circumstances? Or if this con- 
struction cannot be admitted, and if it must be 
conceded that Congress must, in some respect, 
exercise its discretion on the admission of new 
States, how is it to be shown that this discretion 
may not be exercised in regard to this subject as 
well as in regard to others ? 

The Constitution declares, “that the migration 
or importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year 1808.” It is most manifest that the Con- 
stitution does contemplate, in the very terms of 
this clause, that Congress possesses the authority 
to prohibit the migration or importation of slaves ; 
for it limits the exercise of this authority for a 
specific period of time, leaving it to its full ope- 
ration ever afterward. And this power seems 
necessarily included in the authority which be- 
longs to Congress “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States.” 
No person has ever doubted that the prohibition 
of the foreign slave-trade was completely within 
the authority of Congress since the year 1808. 
And why? Certainly only because it is embraced 


in the regulation of foreign commerce ; and if so, 
it may for the like reason be prohibited, since 


that period, between the States. Commerce in 
slaves, since the year 1808, being as much sub- 
ject to the regulation of Congress as any other 
commerce, if it should see fit to enact that no 
slave should ever be sold from one State to an- 
other, it is not perceived how its constitutional 
right to make such provision could be questioned. 
It would seem to be too plain to be questioned, 
that Congress did possess the power before the 
year 1808, to prohibit the migration or importa- 
tion of slaves into the territories, (and in point 
of fact it exercised that pewer,) as well as into 
any new States ; and that its authority, after that 
year, might be as fully exercised to prevent the 
migration or importation of slaves into any of the 
old States. And if it may prohibit new States 
from importing slaves, it may surely, as we hum- 
bly submit, make it a condition of the admission 
of such States into the Union, that they shall 
never import them. In relation too to its own 
Territories, Congress possesses a more extensive 
authority, and may, in various other ways, effect 
the object. It might, for example, make it an 
express condition of its grants of the soil, that its 
owners shall never hold slaves, and thus prevent 
the possession of slaves from ever being con- 
* nected with the ownership of the soil. 
As corroborative of the views which have been 
already suggested, the memorialists would re- 
epectfully call the attention of Congress to the 
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history of the national legislation under the Con. 


federation as well as under the present Constitu. 
tion on this interesting subject. Unless the me. 
morialists greatly mistake, it will demonstrate the 
sense of the nation at every period of its legisla- 
tion to have been, that the prohibition of Slavery 
was no infringement of any just rights belonging 
to free States, and was not incompatible with the 
enjoyment of all the rights and immunities which 
an admission into the Union was supposed to 
confer. . . . 

The memorialists, after this general survey, 
would respectfully ask the attention of Congress 
to the state of the question of the right of Con- 
gress to prohibit Slavery in that part of the for 
mer Territory of Louisiana, which now forms the 
Missouri Territory. Louisiana was purchased of 
France by the Treaty of the 30th April, 1803. 
The third article of that Treaty is as follows: 
“The inhabitants of the ceded Territory shall be 
incorporated into the Union of the United States, 
and admitted as soon as possible, according to th: 
principles of the Federal Constitution, to the en- 
joyment of ail the rights, advantages, and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States ; and in the 
mean time they shall be maintained and protected 
in the free enjoyment of their liberty, property, 
and the religion which they profess.” 

Although the language of this article is not 
very precise or accurate, the memorialists con- 
ceive that its real import and intent cannot be 
mistaken. The first clause provides for the ad- 
mission of the ceded Territory into the Union, 
and the succeeding clause shows this must be 
according to the principles of the Federal Con 
stitution ; and this very qualification necessarily 
excludes the idea that Congr ss were not to be ai 
liberty to impose any conditions upon such admis 
sion which were inconsistent with the principles of 
that Constitition, and which had been or mighi 


justly be applicable to other new States. Th 


language is not by any means so pointed as that 
of the Resolve of 1780: and yet it has been seen, 
that that Resolve was never supposed to inhibit 
the authority of Congress as to the introduction 
of Slavery. And it is clear, upon the plainest 
rule of construction, that in the absence of all 
restrictive language, a clause merely providing 
for the admission of a Territory into the Union, 
must be construed to authorize an admission 10 
the manner, and upon the terms, which the Con- 
stitution itself would justify. This construction 
derives additional support from the next clause. 
The inhabitants “shall be admitted as soon 2s 
possible, according to the principles of the Fede- 
ral Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of 
the United States,” The rights, advantages, and 
immunities here spoken of, must, from the ver) 
force of the terms of the clause be such as are 
recognized or communicated by the Constitution 
of the United States; such as are common t 
all citizens, and are uniform throughout the Unt 
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ted States. The clause cannot be referred to| different States at the same time. It seems, 
® rights, advantages and immunities derived ex-| therefore, to be undeniable, upon any rational 
® clusively from the State Government; for these | interpretation, that this clause of the Constitu- 
3 do not depend upon the Federal Constitution. | tion communicated no rights in any State which 
Besides, it would be impossible that all the rights, | its own citizens do not enjoy; and that the citi- 
advantages, and immunities of citizens of the dif- | zens of Louisiana, upon their admission into the 
ferent States could be at the same time enjoyed | Union, in receiving the benefit of this clause, 
by the same persons. These rights are different | would not enjoy higher or more extensive rights 
in different States; a right exists in one State | than the citizens of Ohio. It would communi- 
which is denied in others, or is repugnant to| cate to the former no right of holding slaves, ex- 
§ other rights enjoyed in others. cept in States where the citizens already possess- 
In some of the States, a freeholder alone is | ed the same right under their own State Consti- 
| entitled to vote in elections; in some, a qualifi-| tutions and laws. * * * 
cation of personal property is sufficient; andin| Upon the whole, the memorialists would most 
) others age and freedom are the sole qualifications | respectfully submit that the terms of the Con- 
of electors. In some States no citizen is permit- | stitution, as well as the practice of the govern- 
ted to hold slaves; in others, he possesses that| ments under it, must, as they humbly conceive, 
power absolutely; in others, it is limited. The | entirely justify the conclusion that Congress may 
obvious meaning, therefore, of the clause is, that | prohibit the further introduction of slavery into 
the rights derived under the Federal Constitu- | its own territories, and also make such prohibition 
tion shall be enjoyed by the inhabitants of Louisi-| a condition of the admission of any new State 
ana in the same manner as by the citizens of| into the Union. 
other States. The United States, by the Consti-| If the constitutional power of Congress to 
tution, are bound to guarantee to every State in| make the proposed prohibition be satisfactorily 
the Union a republican form of government; | shown, the justice and policy of such prohibi- 
and the inhabitants of Louisiana are entitled, | tion seem to the undersigned to be supported 
when a State, to this guarantee. Each State has} by plain and strong reasons. The permission of 
a right to two senators, and to representatives ac- | slavery in a new State necessarily draws after it 
cording to a certain enumeration of population, | an extension of that inequality of representation, 
pointed out in the Constitution. The inhabitants | which already exists in regard to the original 
of Louisiana, upon their admission into the | States. It cannot be expected that those of the 
original States, which do not hold slaves, can 
look on such an extension as being politically 


Union, are also entitled to these privileges. The | 


(Constitution further declares, ‘That the citizens 


of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.’ 
this clause could not well be misinterpreted. It 
obviously applies to the case of the removal of a 
citizen of one State to another State; and in such 
acase it secures to the migrating citizen all the 
privileges and immunities im the State to which 
he removes. It cannot surely be contended, upon 
any rational interpretation, that it gives to the 
citizens of each State all the privileges and im- 
munities of the citizens of every other State, at 
the same time and under all circumstances. 
Such a construction would lead to the most ex- 
traordinary consequences. It would at once de- 
stroy all the fundamental limitations of the State 
Constitutions upon the rights of their own citi- 


zens; and leave all those rights at the mercy of 


the citizens of any other State, which should 
adopt different limitations. According to this 


construction, if all the State Constitutions, save 
one, prohibited slavery, it would be in the power 
of that single State, by the admission of the right 
of its citizens to hold slaves, to communicate the 
same right to the citizens of all the other States 
within their own exclusive limits, in defiance of 


their own constitutional prohibitions ; and to ren- 


It would seem as if the meaning of 


just. As between the original States representa- 
tion rests upon compact and plighted faith; and 
your memorialists have no wish that that compact 
should be disturbed, or that plighted faith in the 
slightest degree violated. But the subject as- 
sumes an entirely different character, when a 
new State proposes to be admitted. With her 
there is no compact, and no faith plighted ; and 
where is the reason that she should come into the 
| Union with more than an equal share of political 
importance and political power? Already the 
ratio of representation, established by the Con- 
stitution, has given to the States holding slaves 
twenty members of the House of Representatives 
more than they would be entitled to, except un- 
der the particular provision of the Constitution. 
In all probability this number will be doubled 
in thirty years. Under these circumstances we 
deem it not an unreasonable expectation that the 
inhabitants of Missouri should propose to come 
into the Union, renouncing the right in question, 
and establishing a constitution prohibiting it for- 
ever. Without dwelling on this topic we have 
| still thought it our duty to present it to the con- 
sideration of Congress. We present it with a 
deep and earnest feeling of its importance, and 
we respectfully solicit for it the full consideration 





der the absurdity still more apparent, the same | of the National Legislature. 


construction would communicate the most oppo- 


“‘ Your memorialists were not without the hope 


site and irreconcilable rights to the citizens of' that the time had at length arrived when the in- 
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convenience and the danger of this description 
of population had become apparent in all parts of 
this country, and in all parts of the civilized world. 
It might have been hoped that the new States 
themselves would have had such a view of their 
own permanent interests and prosperity as would 
have led them to prohibit its extension and in- 
crease. The wonderful increase and prosperity 
of the States north of the Ohio is unquestionably 
to be ascribed in a great measure to the conse- 
quences of the ordinance of 1787 ; and few, in- 
deed, are the occasions, in the history of nations 
in which so much can be done, by a single act, 
for the benefit of future generations, as was done 
by that ordinance, and as may now be done by 
the Congress of the United States. We ap- 
peal to the justice and to the wisdom of the Na- 
tional Councils to prevent the further progress of 
a great and serious evil. We appeal to those who 
look forward to the remote consequences of their 
measures, and who cannot balance a temporary 
or trifling convenience, if there were such, against 
a permanent, growing and desolating evil. We 
cannot forbear to remind the two Houses of Con- 
gress that the early and decisive measures adopt- 
ed by the American Government for the abolition 
of the slave-trade are among the proudest me- 
morials of our nation’s glory. That Slavery was 
ever tolerated in the Republic is, as yet, to be 
attributed to the policy of another Government. 
No imputation, thus far, rests on any portion of 
the American Confederacy. The Missouri Terri- 
tory is a new country. If its extensive and fer- 
tile fields shall be opened as a market for slaves, 
the Government will seem to become a party toa 
traffic which, in so many acts, through so many 
years, it has denounced as impolitic, unchristian, 
inhuman. To enact laws to punish the traffic, 
and at the same time to tempt cupidity and ava- 
rice by the allurements of an insatiable market, 
is inconsistent and irreconcilable. Government 
by such a course would only defeat its own pur- 
poses, and render nugatory its own measures. 
Nor can the laws derive support from the man- 
ners of the people, if the power of moral senti- 
ment be weakened by enjoying, under the per- | 
mission of Government, great facilities to commit | 
offences. The laws of the United States have 
denounced heavy penalties against the traffic in 
slaves, because such traffic is deemed unjust and 
inhuman. We appeal to the spirit of these laws : | 
We appeal to their justice and humanity : We ask 
whether they ought not to operate, on the present | 
occasion, with all their foree? We have a 
strong feeling of the injustice of any toleration 
of Slavery. Circumstances have entailed it 
on a portion of our community, which cannot | 
be immediately relieved from it without con- 
sequences more injurious than the suffering 
of the evil. But to permit it in a new country, 
where yet no habits are formed which render it 
indispensable, what is it, but to encourage that 
rapacity, and fraud, and violence, against which 
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we have so long pointed the denunciations of oy 
penal code? What is it but to tarnish the proud 
fame of the country? What is it but to throy 
suspicion on its good faith, and to render ques 
tionable all its professions of regard for the rights 
of humanity and the liberties of mankind? 

As inhabitants of a free country—as citizen; 
of a great and rising republic—as members of , 
Christian community—as living in a liberal and 
enlightened age, and as feeling ourselves called 
upon by the dictates of religion and humanity, 
we have presumed to offer our sentiments to Con. 


gress on this question, with a solicitude for the ff 
event far beyond what a common occasion could § 


inspire. 


For Friends’ Review. 


A HUSBAND’S LAST WILL. 


I have sometimes been painfully affected with 
a sense of the want of a tender, affectionate syn- 
pathy with the coming destitution and loneliness 
of their own widows, manifested by some men in 
the preparation of their last wills. An instane 
recently occurred, which has been instructive to 
me, and I have thought it might be so to others. 

A. B., a small farmer in New Jersey, had 
maintained a pretty fair character, but was of a 
fretful, irritable disposition, and his wife, an esti. 
mable woman, not co-operating in some plans of 
which she disapproved, he regarded her as an 
enemy. He thought religion a hoax, and its 
professors hypocrites; he was always pleased t 
hear of their sins and shortcomings, sometimes 
remarking “Why J wouldn’t have done such 1 
thing as that.” Especially did he dislike the 
Methodists, and utterly forbade his family from 
attending any of their meetings. But, when ti: 


great change takes place in a man’s heart, he of F 
ten finds his views of others change without any 


act of theirs to induce it. 

During the last summer, A. B. found that he 
was rapidly declining in a consumption, and made 
a will excluding his wife from any share of his 
estate, leaving all to their children. But an in- 
terest being awakened in the things which per- 
tained to his peace, he had a new will written, 
in which he gave her a few articles of furniture, 
amounting in value only to about $50. This 
satisfied him for a time, and he even fancied he 
was acting toward her with generosity! But the 
work went on. He requested some pious Meth- 
odists of the neighborhood to be sent for, and 
much enjoyed conversing with them on the now 
important theme of religion ; and their exhorte- 
tions and prayers appear to have been blessed to 
him. His faithful wife became more truly est! 
mated, and with a quickened conscienciousness, 
he again became dissatisfied with his will. A 
third time the person who wrote for him wa 
summoned. He now bequeathed to bis wife al 
the household furniture that she might desire to 
retain, and a considerable portion of his farm 
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stock. But even this was not ultimately satis- 
factory, and, a few days before his decease, he 
sent for a very estimable Friend, told him he had 
made a will in which he thought he had not 
made sufficient provision for his wife, and gave 
him a promissory note for $100, desiring 
him to present it in the settlement of his estate, 
and present the amount to his widow. This the 
Friend told me he thought gave to her an equi- 
table share of his small property. His mind was 
now at rest, and soon after he was favored to 
make a peaceful, hopeful end. A. 


A NEW TREE. 


A beautiful tree, unknown to other parts of the 
Union, is thus described in the Oregon Times: 

Mr. Quincy A. Brooks has placed before us the 
branch of a tree or arboret, accompanied by the 
following communication :— 


A strange and beautiful tree has been dis- 
covered in Washington Territory, which is not 
known to exist in any other part of the habitable 
globe. The tree is destined, I think, to make 
some noise in the world. It is remarkable, be- 
cause its like is not to be found elsewhere, and 
on account of its great beauty and fragrance. The 
tree varies in height from one to seven feet; the 
leaf resembles that of a pear, while the trunk and 


branches look like those of the orange tree. The 
upper side of the leaf is thinly coated with a gum 
having the appearance of oil, and of the consist- 


ence of honey. Handling them causes the gum 
to adhere slightly to the fingers. 


The gum, as well as the leaf and bark, is highly 
odorous. The fragrance which is quite strong, 
resembles that of bergamot, or ripe fruit, and a 
few leaves are sufficient to perfume a room. A 
leaf fully wrapped up in paper so as to be entirely 
concealed, was handed to several persons, with a | 
request that they would tell by the smell what it 
was. All expressed themselves highly delighted 
with the fragrance, but gave different answers as 
to its character. Some said it smelled like ripe 
pears; some that it was bergamot; whilst others 
thought it smelled like ripe apples. The flower 
resembles that of the white jessamine. 

This will certainly make a very beautiful and 
desirable ornamental tree to grow in our gardens, 
around our dwellings, near the parlor window, or 
to form a choice bower. Its intrinsic value for 
these purposes is greatly enhanced by the con- 
sideration that it is an evergreen. The specimen 
is brought from my farm, and is taken from a 
grove of about a quarter of an acre. The plant 
is very rare even here. The oldest settlers of the 
country say, they never saw it growing elsewhere. 
Still, I have no doubt, it will be found in other 
ee It has been known to the priest of the 
Mission of St. Joseph, for some years, but has not 
attracted attention until recently. 
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The Annual Monitor, for 1854, has just been 
received at this office, but too late to enrich our 
columns this week with any extracts from its 
valuable contents. Among the interesting arti- 
cles we find a notice of Nathan Hunt, a well 
known American Friend, considerably more ex. 
tensive than we usually find in that periodical. 
We shall next week present to our readers, a 
portion of the article alluded to. 

It may be remarked that a few copies*of this 
little volume have been sent to this city, and 
may be had of William Macnivens, at the office 
of Friends’ Review, price 50 cents. The pre- 
paration of the Annual Monitor is under charge 
of our worthy friend, Benjamin Seebohm, whose 


gospel labors in this land are vividly remembered 
by many among us. 


SUNSET PICTURES. 
BY J. SWETT. 


Softly falls the veil of twilight 
O’er the drooping wild-wood flowers, 
Lifting up their slight pale petals 
In the cool and shady bowers; 
Silently each pure white star- flower 
Closes up its modest eye, 
Ere the first dim star of evening 
Sets its vigil in the sky. 


Pleasantly the sunlight falleth 
In its soft and mellow rays, 

On the green fields and the meadows 
At the close of summer days; 

Floating clouds that crown the sunset, 
Dreams of shadowy beauty wake 

Where the earth, and sky, and wild flowers 
Sleep upon the placid lake. 


Mildly are the red rays streaming 
O'er that little plat of green, 
Where the elm trees guard the farm-house, 
And a happy group is seen. 
Earnest toil and healthful labor 
Opening with the break of day, 
Close with simple meal of evening 
Ere the twilight fades away. 


Gloriously the blaze of sunset 
Clothes the lofty mountain’s crest 
Lifting up, like some grim sentry, 
O’er the chambers of the west. 
Silently the shadows lengthen 
O’er the sleeping vales below, 
Where the raging mountain torrents 
Murmur music in their flow. 


Lovingly the sunlight lingers 

On the boundless western plain, 
Playing with the nameless wild flowers 

Scattered seemingly in vain; 
Gorgeously a blaze of glory 

Rests upon the prairie land, 
Stretching like a waveless ocean 

Fixed by the Almighty’s hand. 


San Francisco. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. | 


: 
Forricn INTELLIGENCE.—The American steam- | 


ship Pacific, with Liverpool dates to the 25th ult., | 
arrived at New York on the 9th inst. 

The Czar has instructed his ambassadors in 
Paris and London to demand whether the entrance | 
of the combined fleets into the Black Sea was for | 
the purpose of aiding Turkey or simply to observe 
a strict neutrality. In the former case, they are 
ordered to demand their ere. 

No official reply had been received from the | 
Czar to the final proposition of the Four Powers. 
A Vienna correspondent of the “ London Times” 
states that the Austrian Cabinet was in possession | 
of an index to the Czar’s reply which would be to 
the effect that the Vienna propositions, besides | 
being incompatible with the Emperor’s dignity, | 
only serve to divert attention from the real ques- | 
tion at issue between Russia and the Porte, and 
they are, therefore, unconditionally rejected ! 


To prove, however, that he is sti!l inclined to 
treat, the Czar has appointed Prince Gortschakoff 
his Plenipotentiary ; and to Gortschakoff the Porte 
must apply whenever it is inclined to negotiate. 
Such a step on the part of the Porte will, however, 
be useless, should it act under the erroneous im- 
pression that the Czar will depart from any of the 
conditions laid down by Prince Menschikoff. Any 
Plenipotentiary by the Porte must be _pro- 
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the Porte, considering the present difficulty to be 
exclusively between Russia and itself, acknow- 
ledges that it must be settled between those two 
powers alone. 


The Russians were combining all their dis- 
posable force in Little Wallachia. Onthe 17th 
ult. Gortschakoff was employed in person in con- 
centrating his force at Radoven, a place on the 
road from Krajova to Widdin. The Turkish out- 
posts are at Cioroin, a station on the same road, | 
about ten miles to the south, which, with several | 
adjoining villages, must be taken before Kalafat 
can be approached. On the 13th ult. the Russians 
had again attacked Matschin, and at latest ac- 
counts, the battle was still raging fiercely. The 
Hospodars of Meldavia and Wallachia have re- 
fused the pension offered them by the Czar, and 
have protested against‘the usurpation of their au- 
thority by Russia. 

Accounts from Asia state that the force at Kara 
was again well organized, and would speedily be 
reinforced from Constantinople. Schat@yl was 
making active preparations to take the field as 
soon as the weather would permit. 


Austria is said to have notified Russia of her 
fixed determination to maintain an armed neu- 
trality, provided the Czar adheres to his engage- 
ment that he will attempt no territorial aggran- 
dizement. Should he break this pledge, Austria 
would assume a hostile attitude toward Russia. It 
is said that Russia will issue letters of marque, in 
the expectation of inflicting injury on English 
trade in America. 

Encianp.—At Sheffield, on the 19th, a great 
“ Reform Banquet” was held, and a demonstra- 
tion in favor of the proposed extension and re- 
vision of the Parliamentary Franchise. Cobden, 
Bright, and numerous other liberal members of 
Parliament were present. 

A deputation from the Society of Friends has 


vided with a firman, in which it is specified that 
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just left England for Petersburg to endeavor to 


induce the Czar to come to terms with Turkey. 
The deputation consists of Henry Pease, of Dar. 
lington ; Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham ; and one 
from Bristol, name not stated. 

The British Admiralty give notice that if nothing 
definite be heard of Sir John Franklin and his 
crew before the last of the third month next, they 
will be considered as dead, and their names struck 
from the books of the navy. 


IneLanv.—Another famine is threatened in Ire- 
land. Provisions are enormously high, and prices 
are still going upwards. In some parts of Limer- 
ick, the people are suffering deplorably for want 
of food. 

Inpia AND CuINa.—Latest accounts from Pekin 
show that the revolgtionists were making con- 
tinued progress towards the Capital and that they 
probably reached it before the Ist of the 11th 
month last. A French Minister Plenipotentiary 
had reached Shanghai, and a British Minister was 
soon expected there, to be ready to make inter- 
national treaties at the proper moment, the terms 
of which were cubovted te be—open access to the 
country, to foreigners ; the right to trade in every 
province ; and the residence of Ambassadors at 


the Capital. 


Domestic.—The Legislature of New York has 
passed resolutions condemning the Nebraska bill, 
and instructing the Senators and Representatives 
of that State in Congress to vote against it. 


At a meeting at Chicago, Ill., Senator Douglas 
was denounced by his political and personal 
friends, and resolutions were passed requesting 
the Representatives of the State in Congress to 


vote against any infringement of the Missouri 
Compromise. 


Coneress.—In Senate, on the 6th inst., Senator 
Sumner presented a memorial from the New York 
Geographical Society, praying Congress to take 
measures for the euabtchinent of a common in- 
ternational standard of weightsand measures, and 
also of a common meridian line. Referred. 


The Nebraska bill was taken up and debated 
on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th inst., Senators 
Douglas and Jones advocating, and Senators 
Wade, Everett and Truman Smith resisting the 
passage of the bill. Numerous petitions against 
the bill were offered, among others, one from the 
Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware. 


House or RepresentaTives.—The Deficiency 
Bill, which had occupied much of the time 
and attention of the House for the past month, was 
put toa vote on the 9th inst., and rejected bya 
vote of 96 nays to 57 yeas. 


PennsyLvanta Lecistature.—In the Senate, on 
the 8th inst., Senator Kunkel introduced a resolu- 
tion protesting against the repeal of that section 
of the act of Smee for the admission of Mis 
souri into the Union, which prohibits involuntary 
servitude north of 36 deg. 30 min. Senator Darsie 
moved the suspension of the rules, in order to 
proceed at once to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion. This motion was lost, by a vote of 16 yeas 
to 14 nays; the vote of two-thirds being required 
for a suspension of the rules. The Prohibitory 
Liquor Law was discussed on the 11th, and was 
then postponed. 
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